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The Modern Foreign Language Association of Wisconsin held 
its annual meeting in the Wisconsin High School at Madison, 
May 16 and 17, 1919. 

For the first time in the history of the Association, and in spite 
of the post-war conditions, successful section meetings were held 
in French, German and Spanish. 

The French meeting was the largest and most enthusiastic ever 
held.' The papers presented treated of a wide variety of subjects. 
Dr. Baker of Lawrence College presided. Mr. Armstrong of 
Beloit College presented a paper on "The Development of the 
Teacher" with many concrete suggestions for the teacher to use 
for her own reference and study. Miss Chase of the Wisconsin 
High School read a paper on "The Socialized Recitation" which 
started a lively discussion. She spoke of the individual differences 
inevitable in any class of twenty or twenty-five pupils and the 
necessity of adapting the class-procedure to the needs of those 
pupils, rather than to the class as a whole. Miss Helen Lyman of 
Eau Claire in her discussion of "The Teaching of Pronunciation" 
emphasized the value of phonetics. She suggested that by using 
colored chalk exclusively for the phonetic transcription, one could 
avoid the confusion that often arises when the pupil has to accus- 
tom himself to two spellings. 

Among the topics discussed in the German section the question 
of educational measurements as applied to linguistic values 
(presented by Dr. Aron) aroused considerable interest. Professor 
Hohlfeld pointed out the desirability of choosing reading-material 
from authors depicting the life of the plainer folks in Germany — 
the peasants, the toiling masses in the cities and the merchant class. 

Professor C. D. Cool of Wisconsin presided over the Spanish 
section, which like the German and French divisions had an 
exhibition of texts at the Wisconsin High School building, which 
was fairly representative, and included all the better known and 
most generally used books. 

At the rather informal meeting which occurred in the room 
where the text exhibit was held. Professor Joaquin Ortega, of the 
University of Wisconsin, gave an interesting discussion of the 
plan evolved by the Junta para ampliacion de estudios for bringing 
foreign students to Madrid for serious summer work in the Univer- 
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sity of Madrid; the courses to be offered being well graded and 
entirely adapted to the needs of the serious student. 

Although there were only a few teachers of Spanish present, the 
meeting was very interesting and helpful. 

Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin High School. 

In one of the Boston high schools for boys, three of the teachers 
who saw service in France have left the profession of teaching. 
One enters the service of the government in Washington, another 
goes into business in New York, and the third is studying law. All 
these men were in the modern language department. How are 
their places to be filled? 

Helen A. Stuart. 
Girls LcUin School, Boston, Mass. 

Several Boston schools report a noticeable change in the size 
of the classes in German. First year classes show an increase in 
numbers over the two preceding years, though French and Span- 
ish still outnumber them greatly. 

The Alliance Franjaise announces the opening of an £cole 
pratique de franqais, on Oct. 27, 1919, under the patronage of 
the University of Paris. The courses are designed to meet the 
needs of foreigners and will undertake to do more thoroughly 
what the Cours de Vacances have done in the past. There are 
two divisions of the work, preparatory and advanced. Students 
should be able to pass from the lower to the higher division after 
4 months of successful work, and at the end of the year (November 
to June) may present themselves at the Sorbonne for an examina- 
tion by which they may secure the "certificat d'etudes franfaises," 
a newly created diploma. The classes are conducted in the 
building of the Alliance, 101, boulevard Raspail. The fees are 
250 fr. for one semester, 470 fr. for the academic year. Students 
matriculated for these courses have all the privileges of students of 
the Sorbonne. 

It is to be hoped that language teachers everywhere will 
encourage the Association of University Professors to take the 
most vigorous action in the case of Professor Eduard Prokosch, 
lately of the University of Texas. The salient facts, which are 
incontrovertibly established, are that in March of this year Pro- 
fessor Prokosch was personally assured by President Vinson that 
his position was as secure as that of any other full professor in the 
university; that in June he received official notification of his 
reappointment; that two days later President Vinson requested 
his resignation; and that on his refusal to resign, the Regents 
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declared his position vacated. Professor Prokosch has requested 
the Regents for an official statement of the reasons for their 
action, but has been granted no reply whatever. 

As was to be expected, the instruction in German in the 
schools and colleges of Wisconsin seems to be rehabilitating itself, 
if we are to judge from such instances as have come to our notice. 

The Wisconsin High School of the University of Wisconsin 
reports a beginning class of ten pupils, as against none last year. 
In the Milwaukee State Normal School there are likewise a dozen 
or more pupils enrolled in the first year German and an equal 
number in the second year's work. 

Registration in modern foreign languages at the University of 
Wisconsin is not yet complete at this writing; but the essential 
situation can be clearly seen from the following figures. The 
total enrollment in the university at the end of the first week was 
6,800. The total enrollment in Romance Languages at the end of 
the second full day of teaching was 3,500, of which about 1,100 fell 
to Spanish. It is estimated that late registrations will bring the 
grand total nearly to 4,000. Beginning French is about the 
same as last year, with an enrollment of 900; second-year French, 
however, has doubled since last year, and beginning Spanish shows 
a very heavy increase. The university is having great difliculty 
in supplying adequate instruction for all these students. 

In German courses there are 385 registrations, as compared 
with 275 during the third quarter of last year, a gain of 40%. 
As the gain in the total registration of the university is approxi- 
mately 30%, it will be seen that German has a little more than 
held its own. The increase is principally in the elementary 
courses, so that the gain is about 62% if measured in student hours. 

Wisconsin is to be congratulated on the return of Mr. J. D. 
Deihl, who is favorably known to almost all the language teachers 
of the state, to the educational field. Mr. Deihl has accepted the 
post of Vice-Principal in the Boys' Technical High School of 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. G. C. Cast, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, is in 
charge of German at Lawrence College. 

Prof. W. F. Giese, of the University of Wisconsin, is on leave 
of absence for the current academic year. 

Prof. J. L. Kind, of the University of Wisconsin, is on leave 
of absence, and is now Secretary-Treasurer of the Kaestner & 
Hecht Co. in Chicago. 

Mr. A. W. Aron, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, is 
teaching at Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 111. 

B. Q. Morgan. 
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Miss Jean Wilcox, m.a., Johns Hopkins, who has been for two 
years instructor at Goucher College, goes this autumn to Mount 
Holyoke as member of the Department of Romance Languages. 

The attitude of the National Educational Association towards 
the question of Modern Language study in our public schools has 
experienced, to our knowledge, no change. That body is still 
opposed to the teaching of any foreign language in grade schools. 
The reason generally advanced for this point of view is that the 
child should first become confirmed in his mother tongue. It is 
unpedagogical to expect of a child that he acquire two different 
sets of language habits simultaneously. 

On the other hand, it is generally admitted that the age of 
twelve is quite suitable for the beginning of foreign language 
study. The only institutions, however, in which under the present 
attitude of the N.E.A. and many school boards and state legisla- 
tures, it would be possible to offer foreign language work at that 
age, are the junior high schools. It would seem important, there- 
fore, for all those that are interested in modern language work 
to insist that, wherever junior high schools are in existence, foreign 
language courses be included in the curricula and offered the very 
first year of the course. 

"Pupils in American high schools who may wish to correspond 
with pupils in similar schools in France may use the New York 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. as intermediary for 
this purpose. Letters should be written with the advice and under 
the direction of the French teacher and the correspondents should 
be certified by the teacher to this Department. On the back of 
each letter should be clearly written the name and address of the 
pupil, the age, school, and year of the course. These letters should 
then be forwarded under separate cover to Dr. William R. Price, 
whom Doctor Finley has designated as his agent in this matter. 
He will then forward them to M. Charles M. Gamier, Secretaire, 
Correspondance Scolaire Franco- Americaine, 45 rue d'Ulm, Paris. 
Any school or school system may, of course, form direct relations 
with M. Gamier." 

School and Society for September 27 contains an interesting 
notice of the plan for Franco-American Educational Correspon- 
dence which is being pushed by the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Journal announces with regret that Professor C. A. 
Downer, of City College, New York, has been forced by the pressure 
of other duties to resign his place as a member of the Editorial 
Board. Professor Downer's close connection with the modern 
language situation in New York, and his intimate contacts with 
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things French would most certainly have enabled him to contribute 
valuably to the success of the present administration. 

Fortunately, however, we are able to announce that Mr. Wm. 
R. Price, specialist in modern languages in New York State, has 
been chosen by the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy. 



The annual meeting of the New York State Modern Language 
Association will take place at Albany, November 25th-27th. 
Discussion will bear chiefly on the status of modern language 
teaching as affected by the war. 

The first meeting of the newly organized society of Spanish 
teachers of Chicago took place on November 14th at the Lake 
View High School, with Mr. Carl O. Sundstrom presiding. 



